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century like lamps shining in a dark place. " The
truth is," as Dr. Dill says, " that society in every
age presents the most startling moral contrasts,
and no single comprehensive description of its
moral condition can ever be true. . . . That there
was stupendous corruption and abnormal depravity
under princes like Caligula, Nero, and Domitian,
we hardly need the testimony of the satirists to
induce us to believe. That there were large classes
among whom virtuous instinct, and all the sober
strength and gravity of the old Roman character
were still vigorous and untainted, is equally
attested and equally certain." l Much, e.g., has
been written, and not more than is true, of the foul
dishonouring of womanhood during the first age
of the Empire; how a law had to be passed pro-
hibiting the prostitution of women of rank, how
high-born Roman matrons counted the years not

Roman Society, p. 142. A similar judgment is expressed by
Merivale : " Even at Home, in the worst of times, men of affairs,
particularly those in middle stations, most removed from the
temptations of luxury and poverty, were in the habitual practice
of integrity and self-denial; mankind had faith in the general
honesty of their equals, in the justice of their patrons, in the
fidelity of their dependents: husbands and wives, parents and
children, exercised the natural affections, and relied on their
being reciprocated: all the relations of life were adorned in
turn with bright instances of devotion, and mankind transacted
their business with an ordinary confidence in the force of con-
science and right reason" (Quoted in B. D. Shaw's Pauline
Epistles, p. 178. Dr. Hatch is even more emphatic: Hubert
Lectures, 1888, p. 139).